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not relieve itself of this responsibility. To entrust it to the courts would give the press unbridled license; this would cause great injury to the state and the people." He frequently returned to this theme in later years. With the appointment of Ignatev as minister of the interior, the regime of censorship, somewhat relaxed during Loris-Melikov's administration, became increasingly oppressive. It was made even more burdensome by the "provisional" rules of August 27,1882, which remained in force for over twenty years and strengthened the already powerful hold of the executive over the press. Devised by Tolstoy and enacted without consultation with the State Council, the rules of August 27 imposed preliminary censorship on newspapers and journals which had previously received three official warnings: forthcoming issues of such periodicals were to be submitted to the censors not later than 11:00 P.M. on the eve of the day of publication, a requirement with which most of the daily papers affected found it impossible to comply. Moreover, a committee consisting of the chief procurator of the Holy Synod and the ministers of the interior, education, and justice was given the power to suspend any periodical sine die or permanently and to debar its editors and publishers from being editors or publishers of other publications. This and other laws for the curbing of the press were extensively used, and the decline in the number of penalties imposed in the late 1880's and in the 1890Ts must not be ascribed to any softening of the censorship regime. The apparent leniency of the authorities, according to the historian of Russian censorship Arsenev, was due to the disappearance of many periodicals. While indirect but relentless pressure was brought to bear on those that survived, not all newspapers and journals were reduced to the status of mouthpieces of the government; but those that retained some independence paid for the privilege of continuing publication by exercising extreme caution and by refraining from comments likely to give offense to the authorities.11
11 Katkov, anticipating theories which were to become popular some fifty or sixty years later, argued in Moskovskiia Vedomosti at the end of 1886 that "the press in Russia, and perhaps in Russia alone, is placed in a position approaching complete independence. We Icnow of no organ of the foreign press that could be called indepeiident in the true meaning of the term/' In the "so-called constitutional states," according to Katkov, the press was not "an expression of public conscience" but a tool of party interests. Russia had no political parties, hence the Russian press was basically independent. The state supervision of the press in that country was IK* essentially different from any other measure for the protection of public